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A 


letter 

FROM AN 

AMERICAN, 

CONTAINING 

STRICTURES ON 

COMMERCE. 

SIR* 

T H E feceffion of fo confiderabJe a part of the Brnifti 
Empire, as now conftitotes the IJii'ed States, and the 
general acknowledgement of tf eir independence by the powers of 
Europe, mull point out a very important *ra in the hiftory of 
mankind. 

The caufes that led to this great revolution, and the operation* 
that infured its fuccefs, will hereafter afford abundant matter tor 
the pen of fome able hiliorian. 

The immediate efftds that it muft have on the Syftem of Euro- 
pean Politics, form a very ferious fabjed of prefect enquiry and 
contemplation ; efpecally, as nations begin to be convinced of 
the futility of becoming great by conquell, and more inclined to 
abandon the cruel fy fee m of war, in order efF dually to enrich 
themfelves by purfuing the peaceful line of commerce. 

The United States, ftretching through fuch a variety of climates, 
abounding in fuch various produdions, and affording fuch a vafl 
field for the confumption of European manufadures, mud natural- 
ly have a vrry intimate and adive commerce with the dirFerent 
States of Europe. 

From adventitious circumftances, peculiarly favorable to Great 
Britain, no nation pofTeff 'S opportunities of fo effedually promo- 
ting this connedion ; and from her dependence on commerce, 
for the fop port of her power and importance, no nation is fo 
pointedly interested in the improvement of thefe advantages. 

She has already brought her affairs to the brink of ruin, from 
continuing too long a fl^ve to impofture and delufion. It is timO 
to recover her from her lethargy j this perhaps may prove a diffi- 
cult 
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cult taflc, as ignorant and interefted writers are flill endeavouring 
to impofe their ill-digefted and pernicious fyftems on the public 
mind, and to imprefs fentiments, which, if adopted into the poli- 
tics of this country, would be entirely (ubverlive of a commercial 
connexion betwixt Great Britain and the United States of 

^ I fhall fubmit my opinions on this fubjefl, to your confideration, 
and have little doubt of a coincidence of fentiment. 

You mull remember that after the conclufion of the war, a Bill 

was introduced into the Houfe of Commons, by Mr. Pitt, ( then 
Charcellor of the Exchequer ) in order to ferve as a temporary 

regulation for the trade of the United States. In perfeft confor- 
mity with the fpirit of this Bill, it was expeded a permanent con- 
neftion betwixt the two Countries, would be formed by treaty ; 
it had in view a fyllcm of liberal intercourfe, and was received in 
America with univerfal approbation, as the harbinger of returning 
affections. 

Under a firm perfualion that Great Britain would perfevere 121 
the line of conduft, that this Bill preferibed, the United States 
opened all their ports to Britifh dipping, and received them, 
without any other reftri&ions than thofe, which vefTels belonging 
to their own citizens, were expofed to. 

A change of minitfry foon after took place, and hkewife a 
change of mcafures ; the advocates for the America^ war compo- 
fed a part of it; the efFedls were foon vifible : a Proclamation^ 
Virtually reftraining all intercourfe betwixt the United States and 
the Welt I ndies, except in Britilh fhipping, made its appear- 

ance. . , . r 

This meafure was in every refpett impolitic and unwife, as it 
was natural to imagine that it would make unfavourable lmpreffi- 
ons in regard to the views of Great Britain, that would remain 
long, and affed deeply ; and would have a tendency to convince 
the United States that the fame fyftem of infatuated councils, that 
fevered the two countries afunder, flill had an afeendency in the 
Britifh Cabinet, and was likely to continue an infuperable barrier 
to a free and unreftrained cbnnedion. 

Much about the fame time Lord Sheffield published a pamphlet, 
which was intended to juftify the prudent precaution of fucii mea- 
fures, as eifentially neceffary to the future wealth and power of 
Great Britain ; it is faid to 'have had a very ferious effeft on the 
minds of the people in England, the majority of whom, as in all 
countries, are more prone to receive the opinions of others, than 
be at the trouble of furnifhing arguments for thcmfelves. 

However, it will not be difficult to prove, that his reafoningis 
extremely flimfy and fallacious 5 entirely remote from the princi- 
ples of commercial legiOation, and fupported on a fyflem o, ac- 
knowledged error. . . ... , 

Previous to entering on a refutation of his do^nne, it will be 
aecefTary to premife fome. few reflexions, 011 the advantages 
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the Weft India Iflands will derive, from being indulged in an in- 
tercourfe with the United States, from which the adoption of Lord 
Sheffield’s fyftem would entirely exclude them. 

The foil, the climate, and confequehtly the productions of the 
United States, are fo various, that they can furniffi almoft every 
article that they can furniffi almoft every article that the wants and 
conveniences of the iflands can require; and from circumftances 
of local filiation, can fupply them more abundantly, more expe- 
ditioufly on better terms,* and lefs fubjeft to contingencies, than 
they can be procured from Europe; infomuch, that the Well India 
Planters have always regarded a commercial connexion with the 
United States as eflential to the well-being and improvement of 
the iflands, and have deprecated the lof§ of it, as a moil fatal 
blow to their flouriffiing exigence. 

The articles which the Colonift indifpenfably Hands in need of, 
are flour* bifcuit, Indian corn, rice, beans, peas, potatoes, ult 
beef, pork, chcefe, butter, beer, cod and other kinds of fait 
fiffi, whale oil, candles, tallovv, foap, tobacco, naval llores, 
horfes, poultry, live cattle, bar iron, building wood of all kinds, 
frames of houfes, malts, fpars, hogffiead Haves, heading, ffiiu* 
gles, plank both pine and oak, &c. 

The United States can, not only abundantly, and at all times, 
fupply thefe articles, but can furniffi them on far more moderate 
terms, than they can be imported from Europe, 

Experience has proved, that no food is fo cheap and nouriffiing 
to the flaves as Indian corn, of which there mud neceflarily be a 
jregular and frequent fupply, as it will not keep but a ffiort time, 
expoLd to the extreme warmth of the climate. Small vcllels are 
generally employed in furnifhing thefe fupplies, as well as live 
|tock and other articles of provifions, which could not afford to 
navigate with cargoes of fuch little value if it was not for the 
quicknefs of the voyage, and the certainty of a return freight of 
Welt India produce. Thefe are not objects of fufficient impor- 
tance for European veflels ; for large quantities would frequently 
pyerftock the market, and coafc-quently be expofed to periffi id 
;he hands of the importer. 

But there are particular time? when the dependence of the 
Weft Indies on the United States, is more pointedly obfervable. 
.After a hurricane, that awful and tremendous^ convulfion of na- 
ture, that fo frequently happens in the tropical climates, that 
levels with the ground all the buildings and improvements of a 
plantation, aeftroys the provifions, and exhibits throughout the 
whole country, the wildelt marks of ruin and devaluation : Where 
js the affrighted planter to look for fuccour and affiftance ? How 
is he to repair his Ioffes, promptly and effectually ? 

He muft give himfelf op to defpair, if his only reliance is on 
European fupplies : but he feds a confolation when he Conifers 
his vicinity to America, which, though but a fqfter mother, aCting 
lifce a natural parent, flies to his relief* 


After 
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After thefc terrible calamities, which have threatened all the 
miferies of famine, he has often found, from experience, that 
f he has poured in fuch abundance, as to have reduced the prices 
of provisions, much lower than they even were previous to his 

misfortunes. 

The advantages which this commerce prefents are founded on 
tbe broad bafis of reciprocal interefts, and a mutual exchange of 
uectfFary commodities. 

The United States, in return for the fupplies they furnifh the 
iflands, will receive their productions, feveral of which, foch as 
rum and molaffes, may be called the excrefcences of their 
exports, and without recourfe to American confumption, would 
be in very feeble demand f r the Europeau market. 

But fhould no encouragement be given to the planner, to aid the 
natural vigour ofthe foil, by the facility with which he may procure 
hi provifions ; and (hould the iflands be deprived of the advantages 
which their local fituation affords, by having the channel through 
which their fupplies are to be procures, flopped up, or confined in 
too narrow bouuds, they wi 1 not only individually fuffer, by being 
often expofed to a calamitous fcarcity ; but the Mother Country 
mull finally be fenfible ofthe pernicious effects of fuch reftriftions. 
For the body politic, like the human body, has a fenfe of feeling, 
in its remotelt extremities. Nothing fuffers fiogly by itfelf— — * 
there “ is a confent of the parts in the fyfiem of both, and the 
partial evil grows into ur iverfal mifehief ** For in an exaa ra- 
tio, with the rate of provifions, and other neceflaries of life will 
the demand for labour keep pace, and the price of Wert India 
produce, and its relative quantity, will rife or fall by thefe pro** 
portions, The planter confequently cannot afford his productions 
fo low, as ? o be placed in competition with the French at a foreign 
market, except he procures his neceffaries on the beft of terms* 

On the contrary, fhould the iflands flourifh under a State of 
cafe and pleDty, the Mother Country will be proportionably bene- 
fited $ for it is an invariable rule in commercial polity, that riches 
always centre in the Metropolis; their diffufive influence may be 
compared to the circulation of the blood, which is difperfed over 
the whole fyftem, but always re>urns back to the heart, the feat of 
life, and is only fent back by new puliations. 

Should therefore this monopolizing fpirit which is a mockery 
tm the induflry of a country, givew3y to more lib ral ideas, the 
ailive Aim ulus of the planter will no longer be deprefled. By 
being furni(hed with reqtffaiies on more moderate and cafy terms, 
he will employ lefs of his revenue, to defray the expences of his 
eftate ; he will consequently have a refidue left to appropriate 
to the the extenfion of his fettlemeots, clearing and breaking 
op new groouds, which when brought into culture, will fuifiifli 
additional quantities of produce, to fuppiy the increasing demand. 

In the couife of attaining thefe profits to the planter, the State 
will neatly benefit in an incicafe of her revenues,* by the duties 
° laid 
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laid on the furphis quantity of produce : by the employment 
of a more extenfive commeice and navigation, which mult keep 
pace with the improving condition of her iflands : and by fixing 
the balance of trade in her favour in proportion to the augment 
Nation of her exports. & 

Another advantage of tonfpicuous chamber offers itfelf ; which 
is their ir creafir g coufumption of manufactures, which improving 
eftabhfhments naturally occaflon ; and an increafe of manufac- 
tures is always accompanied by a proportional increafe of 
population. 

Moulded by habit to a particular mode of thinking in regard 
to the commercial legiflation of the iflands, J know it will be diffi- 
cult, and will require every tffort of found reafoning, to break 
through the fy;!em of prohibitory laws, eftablifhed by the Butifli 
G' vernment. But, when an iocreale of population and. of revenue, 
progreffive opulence and llrength, are to be derived from the effects 
of abandoning this jealous felf-obftru&ing policy ; it is to be ex- 
pected that the fpirit of fuch contra&ed eitabliffiments will not 
be inveterate, and on mature conflderation, will no longer fee 
adhered to. 

But it is averted by Lord Sheffield, that regular fupplies of provi- 
sions and neCeflaries may, with proper encouragement, be obtain- 
ed from the remainder of the Bricifh Colonies on the continent* 

Thefe vifionary fuggeltions are alnaoll too ludicrous to be com- 
bated, and feem intended as a political artifice, to blind the eyes 
of the too credulous people, and deceive them into a belief, that 
their remaining territories in America are of confiderable value. 

It is well known, that the intenlenefs of the climate of Canada, 
With the difficulty of its navigation will fcarcely admit of more 
than one voyage in the year toihe Well Indies, which require a 
regular and continued fupply of proviflons. 

As for the inhofpitable regions of Nova Scotia, it will be matter 
of wonder, and a folace to humanity, if by the unceafing induftry 
of its inhabitants, it will be able to produce a fufficiency, for their 
fuhenance and fupport. 

The United States mail therefore continue to be, what they al- 
ways have been, the granary of the Britifb Well Indies ; and if 
diie& imputations into them are net admitted of, recourfe will 
fee had to indirea fupplies, through the medium of the neutral 
a Hands. All the additional expence of this circuitous route, in- 
curred for charges of double infurance, freight, commiffion, &c. 
will fall on the Colonift, the comfuiner, without very materi- 
ally injuring the American merchant, who will naturally infur© 
10 himieif a faving profit on his exports. 

Befides, the Britifli Government mull eftablifh a number of 
guards colias, well armed and appointed* to prevent the clandeftine 
trade that .will immediately commence betwixt the United States 
and their iflands. A trade, that will find a fupport and protecti- 
on, in every planter of the country, whofe intereft will be fa 
am mediately connected with its encouragement, will not cafily be 
fupprdfed. & £ V€rt 
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Even under the vigorous authority of military government hi 
the French Weft Indies, not all the weight of power, exerted for 
the purpoff, could formerly prevent this fpecies of traffic ; much 
lefs can it be expe&ed to fucceed, \Vhere the reigns of govern- 
ment are relatively fo relaxed, as in the hands of the Bricifh 
Governors. 

Befides, Great Britain has learned, by fatal dear-bought experi- 
ence, impreffed in fuch flrong chara&efs, as not to be foon and 
eafily effaced, that “ the true art of governing is not to govern 
“ too much and how difficult it is to rule a people by laws, 
that it is their intereft to reTift, and render nugatory. 

But to counteraft the force of the foregoing obfervation§, it is 
afferted by Lord Sheffield, and what is much more ftrange, that 
people are fo infatuated as to believe, that notwithftanding the 
abfolute prohibition on the part of Great Britain, of admiffion of 
American veffels into her iflands, Hill that the United States will 
open their ports to Britifh fhipping, and freely indulge them with 
the liberty of carrying eff their produce. 

But he rnuft have a poor opinion of the force of his own argin 
ments, which he has fo abundantly furnifhed to Great Britain, 
in favour of this felfifh fyftem of monopolizing the carrying trade, 
if he does not believe, that they will operate fo effectually on the 
minds of the Americans, as to induce them, deprived of an equa- 
lization of privilege, to adopt the fame plan ; admitting that their 
fagacious clear-lighted politicians had not already difeovered them* 
His premifes therefore are not admiffible — the idea they con- 
vey is an infult on common fenfe. 

I expected, that in forming an eftimatb of the America!; cha- 
racter, the Engliih had been fully perfuaded, from a view of the 
progrefs of their political affairs, that they were conduced by a 
people who feldom have fo widely wandered from their interefts. 
Habituated to the refiftance of every oppreffive meafure, more 
vigilant over their national cor-terns, more intent on connecting the 
fcience of politics, with the elements of commerce, as forming the 
moft important object of the ftatefman’s attention — than per- 
haps any other nation exiting, is it to be expeCted, they will ac- 
quiefee in a fyftem, fo derogatory to the honour, degrading to the 
fpirit, and injurious to the interefts of a great people ? 

A moment’s reflection muft convince every difpaffionate enqui- 
rer, that our legiflators are better guardians of the public con- 
cerns, than to fubmit to fo pernicious an intercourfe ; efpecially, 
when it is confidered, that they are feleCted from thofe, who are the 
belt verfed in the interefts of the States, as relative to thofe of other 
commercial powers, and who will embrace every advantage that 
nature has given, or art can procure, to the improvement thereof. 
He may continue to cheriffi the delufive idea, but I will tell him 
in prophetic language, what will be the confequence. 

The States from a fenfe of common danger, and common 
inureft, will more clofely unite together, and form one general 
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fypem of exclufive navigation, in regard to Great Britain, efta- 
blifhed on clear, equal and determinate principles of commercial 
retaliation, which will rapidly pervade the whole Union. Already 
has a generous competition began to take place, betwixt them, 
which {hall moft cheerfully adopt, and carry into effeX, thofe wife 
and falutary meafures, recommended by the grand council of the 
country, in order to make their federal union refpeaable, ar.d the 
United States* as profperous in Peace* as they have been glorious 
jn War* 

w I acknowledge, that fuch public fpirited arrangements will, for a 
time, expofe fome of the States, to temporary inconvenience and 
di ft refs ; but after all the facrifices they have already made, will it be 
furprizing that they Ihould exert this felf-denying virtue ; efpecially 
as it will eventually become one of the grehteft fources of their fu- 
ture wealth and importance. 

Such prohibitions, therefore, on the part of Great Britain, will 
operate like a charm throughout the country; they will act like 
a fpur on the induftry of the inhabitants, and compel them to turn 
their attention more immediately to the conftruXion of (hips, and 
the increafe of their feamen. The eaftern and middle States, which 
from circumftances of local (ituation and character, are more 
peculiarly calculated for thefe purpofes, will, by vigorous exerti- 
on > by great and increafing encouragement, in a fhort time* 
be enabled to furnifh a fufficient fupply. Many of their trading 
inhabitants will be induced to refide in, and become citizens of 
the fouthern States, and form eftablifhments therein, in order to 
devote themfelves to the bufinefs of furnifhing the neceftary Hiip— 
ping, for the tranfportation of their bulky produce. 

Such circumftances, fortunately combining in favour of the gene- 
ral intereft of the republic will operate as a bond of union amongft 
them by occafioning their refpeXive citizens to continue to mix 
freely and intimately together. 

And by making them mutually dependent on each other for reci- 
procal fervices, will diveft them of local attachments, and will 
irrefiftibly impel them to become friends, to the rights and 
ante re Its of confederated America. For as the propagation of 
mankind depends on the intercourfe of perfons of different fexes 
fo do political connexions thrive only betwixt fuch countries, aa 
furnifh different materials for their mutual exchange, and who 
foon become, from a fenfe of each others wants mutually endeared 
to each other. Yet this fhrewd politcian infers, that the States will 
oppofe each other, becaufe their ftaples and their climate are 
dnerent— ^forgetting the truth of that political maxim, that inte- 
reft unites, from the fame caufe that it divides* . - 

Therefore this felfifh arrangement which appears to predominate* 
5n the Britifh Cabinet, and which is fuppofed to be an emanation 
from the fame id fated ftar, which in your political fyftem has been 
So long looked up to as your polar direXipn, will eventually become 

8 great 
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a great advantage to the United States ; for I am well convinced, 
lhat they never will arrive to any eminence as a naval power, until 
their inhabitants are reduced to the neceffity of being the exclu- 
five carriers of their own productions, thereby encouraging mer- 
cantile navigation, fo as to make it become a nurfery of feamen. 
I fay forced, for the affertion of Lord Sheffield, thatour veflels na- 
vigate cheaper than tbofe of Great Britain, is not founded on fad; 
for when their fpeedy decay, comparatively with thofe of the Bri- 
tifh, with the fcarcity of feamen, the much higher price of wa- 
ges, and the necefG ty of importing moft of the building materials 
from Europe, are taken into confideration, it will clearly b; in- 
ferred, that the latter cau afford their freights, at a much eafkr 
r&g. 

si ut fhould the United States be compelled to adopt a navigati- 
on ad, the profped will then change, the demands for feamen 
will greatly increafe, their wages will be encouraging, and it will 
not be poflible to prevent their paffing into the American fervice 5 
for this clafs of people, as wavesing and inconfiant as the element 
that wafts them, are attached to change of climate, and are eafily 
allured by the profped of greater wages, or kinder treatment. 

Under the influence of the above caufes it mull be clearly 
evident, that the fears of our competition in the carrying trade 
of the Weft Indies, are entirely groundlefs* Befide*, it is not 
probable that the Americans will feek in foreign countries for 
freights, wh*n they have not perhaps above one fourth part of the 
necefLry (hipping to fupply their own demands, for tranfporting 
their produce to market : How abfurd and contradi.dory then are 
Lord Sheffield’s apprehenfions l for it is, from a prefumption of 
their fcaruty of (hipping, that he affirms that the Americans will 
»ot refufe their produce to the offers of Britifh veflels ; he ac« 
krowledges likewife, that the French underfel the Britifh fugars at 
foreign markets ; there can confequently be but little danger of 
the Americans being deflrous of carrying them to foreign ports j 
for where will be the inducement ? 

In arguing agsinfl this felfifh contracted fyflem, founded on 
extreme cupidity, and in favour of a free unrellrained commerce 
betwixt the two countries, I have no view of coufulting the ad- 
vantages c f the United States to the exclufion of thofe of Great 
Britain 

I know it would be folly to e&peft that fhe would make facrifices 
cf her intcrefts, to accommodate the views of the Americans. 

But it fo happens, that fhe cannot favour the United Statet 
with an indulgence, for which they are notable to furnifh more 
than a reciprocal benefit. 

It is expedient however to examine flill more fully, what thd 
grand leading argument that Lord Sheffield adduces in favour of 
ihe neceffity of totally excluding them from a participation in thO 
Britifh Weft India trade, amounts to. He is fearful that they 
will thereby become the carriers of the produce of the iflands to 
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ifie pUce of its confumprion, which will create an interference of 
foreig , veflels, thereby leflening the number of feamen, and con- 
lequeuly the naval force of the country. 

But, if in addition to ail that I have already faid, I anftver* 
that in return for this accommodation which he may C3ll indul- 
gent, but which l have clearly evinced to be the intereft of 
Great Britain, confulting the welfare of her iflands, to grant. 

I fay, if in return for this accommodation, her fubjeds may be 
admitted to a free ingrefs and egrefs to and from the ports of the 
Un ited States — W hat reply will the advocates for this f> Item make ? 
— Whacwi 1 become of Lord Sheffield’* reafoning, when weighed in 
the fcde of comparative proportion? I only wifh them to comprehend 
the magnitude of the advantage. Men of weak or limited under- 
jiandings, will be incap.;bl$ of extending their ideas, fo as to em« 
brace the valt field it opens to an enlightened mind. 

In the firft place, they will not afluredly deny, that the produc- 
tions of the United States, to the tranfpcrtauon of which, from 
the propofed arrangement, they are freely to be admitted, will 
furniffi twice the quantity of bulky materials, that the exports of 
Che Well Indies do, and will confiquenrly employ twice the quan- 
tity of (hipping. — — To damp convidion in regard to the truth of 
this aflertion, let them take a view of the rice, indigo, and lumber 
of Georgia and South Carolina ; — - the naval (lores, lumber, ard 
tobacco of North Carolina ; — - the tobacco wheat, Indian corn^ 
&c, of Virginia and Maryland ; — the flour, lumber corn, and 
various provifions of Pennfylvania, Delaware, Jerlcy and New- 
York ; - the fiffi, lumber, live flock, Sec, of the New England 
States. 

Admit this fa<5i to be ascertained with fatisfadcry precifioo, will 
it no. be con faffed, that an arrangement, by which both countries 
sare freely admitted to a participation of each other’s Made, will b$ 
highly advantageous to Great Britain. 

This is a pofnion, as clear as any mathematical axiom. — — « 

Befides, the advantages of Great Britain may be deemed increaf- 
ing, as the exportaiion of the bulky produce of the United States, 
in which her veflels will be employed, will augment, in proportion 
to Hie population of the country; — a population, that will pro- 
baoly be produdive beyond all examples of former ages, ■ ■ ■ 
multiplying like the feeds of the har veil. 

Whereas, on her part, there is but little room for c*tcnfion of 
improvement ; — on this point her moft fanguine friends would 
compound, for her being fixed and (lationary. 

But Lord Sheffield argues, that it would be folly to grant the 
Americans any particular privileges and conceffions, as the treaties 
with France, and the United Provinces, in dired terms forbid the 
Britifh being put on a better footing than the inhabitants of thefe 
Countries. 

The faculties of this writer mud be flrangely perverted, — or 

his 
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hh defign mull evidently be to delude the public mind, by giving 
fo falfe a conftruftion to this part of the treaties. 

Can it be imagined, on the principles of common fenfe, that if 
the French and Dutch exclude the Americans from a (hare of their 
Weft India trade, the United States will grant to the inhabitants of 
thofe countries, the fame free admiffion into their ports, as to thofa 
of Great Britain, who may permit an unreftrained participation in 
their commerce ? In every contraft, there is a quid pro quo — 
openly expreiled, or tacitly implied ; — and it is not to be prefum- 
*d, that the moft favoured nation can require a benefit, without 
granting a reciprocal return ; ■ — it is contrary to the avowed 

policy of nations, which, it is well underftood, ia founded on tho 
bread bafis, of intereft and convenience. 

The fame reafons will tend to fruftrate the hopes of Ruffia, 
who cannot, like the United States, give an equitable equivalent 
to Great Britain, in return for fuch great concefiions. 

France has hitherto, invariably, by her own internal refources, 
fupplied her iflands abundantly, with many of the neceflaries they 
and in need of, and is ftili in a capacity to do the fame. 

With refpeef to other articles, (the produce of the United 
States, ) that do not interfere with her own exports, (he has given 

free admiflion to them all into her Weft Iudia poflefiions ; — • 

and in order to gain the advantages of the rum trade, which the 
Britiih hitherto have exciufively propofed, (he has ceded particu- 
lar diftrifts in her iflands, for the accommodation of the Ameri- 
cans, who may chufe to ereft diftilleries thereon, which, foe 
their great encouragement, are to be exempt from taxes, for a 

certain number of years. The confummate policy of her 

councils was never more eminently difplayed, than in this mea- 
fure. 

See Proclamation of the General of Martinico, publijhed in the. 
Public Advert ifer. 

The aftoniihed planter, in viewing the refpe&ive arrangements 
of the two countries, will wonder where the genius of Britain, fo 
famed for her commercial knowledge, has retired. 

After having already made it appear that it is the intereft cf 
Great Britain ( independent of all other confederations ) to adopt 
the plan of an open communication between the iflands and the 
United States, and that it is in the power of the latter to grant 
more than they receive ; ■ — - I will now have recourfe to an 

argument, that perhaps will have a falutary effeft on thofe, who 
are the moft dii&cnlt to be perfuaded ; — I mean, the relative 
fituation of the two countries, which makes it the intereft of 
Great Britain, more than that of any other European power, to 
be pointedly conne&ed with the American States. 

Let a moment’s attention be paid to this fubjeif, and let the in- 
ference be fairly and difpaffionately drawn. 

Great Britain, by the fupetior (kill *nd induftry of her inhabi- 
tant*. 
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tants, and fame adventitious circumftances, has carried many of 
her manufactures to a degree of perfection and cheapnefs, which 
no other country in Europe has arrived at. 

Confidcring the inferior date of her population, compared with 
fome of her rival nations, and the very limited extent of her terri- 
tory, it mult be confeffed, that a eonfidcrable part of her revenues, 
to fupport the immenfe load of debt fhe has incured, mud be drawn 
from this fource ■ — * from the indudry of her people. 

The United States at prefent offer three millions of inhabitants, 
rapidly increafmg in numbers, all of whom confume more or lefs 
of Britifh manufactures, — the prcdudionsof art and indudry, ^ 
in return for which, they give the raw materials — the produce 
of agriculture, in their native date. 

How infatuated mud the councils of your country be, which 
could tend but for a moment, to didurb fo beneficial an inter- 
courfe ; or fufpend the fweets of fo lucrative a commerce I 

The United States have as yet laid no impofitions on the im- 
portation of Britifh manufactures, that can have any tendency to re- 
drain the confumptioo of them;— and many reafons of confpicuous 
weight and importance continually offer, in favour of eftablilhing 
fijch duties; — for by operating as a fumptuary law, fuch a 
meafure would be of confiderable fervice to a young country by 
repreffing the defire of foreign luxuries, which have already been 
poured into America, in fuch abundance, that the States begin 
to fuffer, from not having fufiicient produce to remit in payment; 
a i which turns the balance of trade greatly againft them, 

— Befides, fuch reflridions wifely impofed, tend to dimulate and 
encourage a fpirit of indudry amongd the people, to aim at fimilac 
improvements. ■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ December 16th . 1 783. 

But fhould the impolitic conduct of Great Britain precipitate 
the adoption of this meafure by the refpedive States, where are 
her growing refources to counteract the effe&s of this failure of 
internal indnftry ? — for it is univerfally agreed, that no coun- 
try is more dependent on foreign demand, for the fuperfluous 
produce of art and indudry 5—0 and that the luxury and ex- 
travagance of her inhabitants, have already advanced to the ul- 
timate point of abufe, and cannot be fo increafed, as to augment 
the home confumption, in proportion to the decreafe that will 
take place on a diminution of foreign trade. 

What then will become of all thofe ufeful hands, that were 
cmployedin fupplying the great demand ? 

Recoiled the cries of fuffering thoufands, at the time of the 
non-importation agreement thefe people, in their own de- 

fence, will emigrate to America. 

Such a fydem of condud perfevered in, will operate' in favour 
cf the United States, as eifedually, as the revocation of the edid 
of Nantes did in behalf of the proted ant countries of Europe—, 
by holding up America, as the mod defirable refuge for the pro- 
perty, ans, and manufadurcs of Great Britain to retire to ; — 

a coumry 
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a country, where civil and religious liberty are upheld in all their 
purity, — — where, by the exertion of a few years of bonelt induf- 
try, an emigrant is morally fure, of being furnifhed with the 
means of becoming an independent freeholder ; — a country, that 
has laid no impolitic rellraints on naturalization whofe yoke 
is eafy, and whofe burthen’s light ; and which indulgently holds 
out its arms for the reception of the weary and heavy laden of all 
nations ; and which, notwithftanding the attempts of Great Bri- 
tain to enflave it, would generoufly offer an afylum for her perfe- 
cted Tons, who impreffed with a fenfe of gratitude, may blufti 
** to think their fathers were its foes. ” 

But Lord Sheffield exultingly advances, that the Americans 
cannot forego the Britifh manufactures — and that fo far 
from the receffity of courting their cultom, not all the interdicts 
of Congrefs, and of the fcvcral States, during the war, could 
prevent their coemption. 

To deduce important inferences, from fuch faulty premifes, 
would be “ leaning on a broken reed. ” There may beat pre- 
fent fome partiality in the States, for Britifh manufactures — - 
yet this predilection arifes from cradle prejudices, and has greatly 
decreafed during the war ; — and it would be unwife in Great 
Britain to place any reliance on a continuation of it ; — for the 
manufactures of other countries, if equally good, and afforded 
cheaper, will, by a continued competition, be eventually prefer- 
red ; efpecially, as there will be a conftant fucceffion of emigrants 
from different parts of Europe, who have no decided preference 
in favour of the fafhion or quality of Britifh maoufa&urcs, and 
who, by mixing with the maf* of the people, will gradually 
effeft a change in their tafte.— Already do the Americans begin 
to complain, that the Britifh manufactures are flighted, and infe- 
rior in quality to their ufual ftandaid ; — - and it is well known, 
that many of the coarfe kinds of fluffs, made at Norwich, Coven- 
try, Spitalfields, and other factories, are fhamefuliy deficient in 
length, whilft the Dutch, Flemifh, and French, ufually give 3 
generous furplus in tlieir measures. 

But if the afiertions of Lord Sheffield were founded on truth, 
what fhould be the conduct of Great Britain ? 

# Surely no circumftance can be more favourable to the aggrandi- 
zing a nation of induftry, than the poffeffion of a foreign trade 
with a country, which does not fupply its own wants, and in 
which, the confumers of manufactures, that fhe furnifhes, are 
continually increafirg. 

Surrounded by rival nations, whofe interefisare oppofed to hers, 
does fhe confider the duties that arife out of fuch a connection ? 
They fhould prompt her to facilitate, by every method in her 
power the means of making remittances, in return for the manu- 
factures fhe furnifhed ; not by prohibiting the fale of America^ 
veflels which are fent to England for the payment of Britifh debts ; 
«r- by opening her ports for the importation of American produce 

free 
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free of duty not by laying fuch heavy impofitions thereon, as to 
oblige the merchant to fcek a more friendly market ? and by culti- 
vating an intcrcourfe, pointedly intimate, with that country ; — for 
this is the vernal feafon, when the feeds of future connection and 
intimacy with America are to be fown and cultivated not by 
fhowing evident marks of pleafure and fatisfadtion at every fabri* 
cated aceount of the ditirefTes of America 

It would be unneceflary to follow Lord Sheffield through the 
tedious detail of articles that he has enumerated, as conftituting 
the wants of the Americans, the greateti part of which, he aflerts, 
they mud abfolutely procure from England ; — the fallacy of this 
account can only be difeovered by a perfon who is acquainted with 
the nature of the American trade, aud the relative quality and 
price of foreign nunufadlures. 

To oppofa affertion to affertion, would not be fufficient to 
operate conviaion on the public mind; — but furely, one who cart 
ferioufly place the articles of filk, laces, and fait, ainongll the 
number of thofe which Great Britain can enter into competition 
with other countries in fupplying America with, mult either be 
very ignorant of his fubjedt, or extremely partial to his own 
country. 

On a fair and candid confideration of the foregoing reflections, 
I think ycu will be perfuad d, that the beautiful prcfpedl that Lord 
Sheffield has painted to the eyes of his enraptured countrymen, 
of the incre&ting confluence of Great Britain, from his pleating 
Arcadian plans will without great care taken to prevent it, and by 
purfuing a fytiem diametrically oppotite to what he has formed, 
difappear, like the dancing vition of a milly evening. 

He reafons, as if the trade of America mull irretiftbly be con- 
fined to its former channel ; whereas I can aiTure him, that freed 
from the coniroul of your Navigation Adi, and all the fetters of 
commercial rellraint it will expand itfelf, as far as feas can carry, 
or winds can waft it. 

He forgets the energy of this young Country, that he is devot- 
ing to fuch humiliating retiridtions ; ■ ■ ■ - he forgets, that it 

exhibited, whilti in its cradle, fuch marks of firmnefa and vigour 
©f contiitution, as like young Hercules to crufh the ferpent, that 
wantonly attacked it. 

He does not recoiled!:, that it is in the power of the United 
States, if provoked to it, to have recourfe. to recrimination 
and mutually ill offices, and to etiablifh reftriclions fimilar to 
thofe Great Britain may impofe, which will be relatively far 
more prejudicial to her trade and commerce. 

An impartial difpaffionate Englifhman, fully weighing the reafons 
alledged againti the adoption of Lord Sheffield’s retraining fytiem, 
and cordially attached to the imereti of Great Britain, will depre- 
ca e the fatal meafure. 

An American, in the fame temper of mind, looking forward 
eo the future profperi.ty god power 9f bis CQbjK ry, and contemplat- 
ing 
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ing the tendency of this fyflem towards (lengthening the union of 
the States, and making it indiflbluble, will not hefitate to ac- 
quieice without a murmur, to the exiftence of thefe retraining 
regulations the only objections that can arife, will come from 
ihofe, who, too attentive to temporary inconveniences, do not 
confider and contrail them, with the many advantages their coun-* 
try will eventually derive who do not confider, that the more 
trade and intercourfe the United States will have with Great Bri- 
tain, the greater will be the importation of Brnilh manufactures, 
and the more it will tend to impoverilh and weaken them, and 
in the fame proportion, contribute to her aggrandizement and 
power. 

j Harley -Street, Cavendijh-Square 9 December 16th, 1783, 

END or STRICTURES on COMMERCE. 


PREFACE TO MENTOR. 

CJ- H E Author feels hitnfelf c enframed to heg his readers in* 
dulgence , for the hafy manner , which the fcantinefo of his time ( not 
being able to devote but three evenings to it) has obliged him to 
obferve in preparing the following addrefs . Indeed this confederation, 

together with the very different avocations in which he is engage d 9 
and the difindination he has to controverfial writings , would have 
prevented him from undertaking it, were it not that no one elfe feemed 
difpofed to do it, and the repeated denials to the importunities of fome 
friends , made the lafe alternative mofe difagreeable , 

It has been bis ft ady to fate the thoughts which occurred in fo Jhort 
a time, in as plain and Jitnple a manner as he could , and not to puzzle 
his honeft reader with learned form, or to plague him with frequent 
quotations from the works of the dead, to ftoew his own great reading . 
The cafe being fated, he fuppofes his reader competent to judge for 
bimfelf, without Je arching the records of antiquity for examples of 
tpintonin in like cafes • 


MENTOR’* 


MENTOR’S REPLY 


T O 


PHOCION’s LETTER. 

R A I S E a feather in the air, and it will be impoflible to de* 
termiiie where it fh all light foit is with a newly raffed political 
fentiment only granting that there are a few interefted, both for and 
againft it, to give it a circulation. 

When the letter of Pbocion, firft made its appearance the doc* 
trines contained in it flood fooppofed to common underftanding, that 
1 was very far from fuppofing that any confequences arifing from 
them, would make a reply to the letter in the fmalleft degree ne- 
cefTary ; fo far from it, I judged a reply would carry with it, ths 
appearance of wantonly feizing an occasion to introduce the author 
upon the ftage of politics ; but experience has taught m® 
that paflion, pomp, and plaufibility, may pafs even upon an en« 
lightened people, for argument and truth. 

This author, while he declaims agaiiift heated fpirits. 33 and 
4< inflammatory 99 publications, gives us a flriking proof that he 
has, in an eminent degree, that great disqualification /ora ftatefmaii 
an unControulable warmth of temper. This letter affords us an 
inflance of the frailty of human nature. It gives us the picture of 
a ftrong and tolerably well informed mind, which, perhaps having 
been flattered by fuccefs in the early ftage of life, has acquired 
too much refpedt for its own capacity, too much contempt for 
that of others, and too much vanity to conceal thefe effects. 

A ftatefman fhould be well informed of the nature of that kind 
of evidence, which gives political opinion ; he would then fee 
the poflibilty of others having materials to reafon from, which the 
haftinefs of his mind may have overlooked. This would teach him 
the ufe of holding in decent refpeft the opinion of others, and of 
his being a difpaflionate enquirer into the means which produced 
them, I ccn fuppofe that Phocion believed himfelf poffeffed of an 
honed warmth ; but want of charity and want of modefty, in one 
who offers himfelf for public infpeCiion, will never fail to raife fame 
bile againft him. 

But my bufinefa is with the political part of Phocion*s Letter* not 
that which paints the author, and I would apologize for faying t h i 3 
much, if I was not fo ftrongly courted to it by his illiberally. Foe 
in writing and afting, I would wilh forever to fepa rate the ftatef- 
r*an or politician, and the man. 

e 
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The little regard which Phocion had to method in the arranged 
ment of his arguments, mult be my excufe for adopting the fame 
plan. I mult take him where the weight of his arguments feem to red. 

Firfl, then to his conflru&ion of the treaty i (which as his pam- 
phlets are in the hands of molt of the people, I will not trou- 
ble them with a long extract of it here ) I beg leave to oppofe to ic 
the condru&ion in one of the publications, under the fignaturc of 
Gudavus, and leave the public to judge which is faired. 

44 [n the 6th article of the treaty it is provided, that no ona 
€t ftiall fufFer in his perfon, liberty, or property, on account cf 
“ the part he may hsve taken in the war. The 5th article de« 
€i fcribes the perfons provided for, and didinguifhes them into 
li three clafies: Fird, thofe that are real Britifh fubje&s. The 
€{ fecond, thofe that were within their lines, and had not taken 
li arms againft the country. The third clafs are defcribed by 

4 4 the provi/ion that is made for them, viz. They (hall havss 
liberty to go into any part of the United States, for twelve 

(t months, to folicit a redoration of their eftates that may have 
been condfcated. This clafs mud be thofe, who, belonging to 
** America, have taken arms againft their country. The firft and 
“ fecond clafs, it is agreed, that Congrefs fhall nemmend to the 

45 dates, a redoration of their property. The third it feems were 
€i too infamous for the Engl»ih minifter to s/k any confideration for, 
44 except the wretched privilege of s/king it for themfelves. But 
4t I can find no where, even a reqoed, and that only implied, that 
44 any cf the three clades may dwell among us, and enjoy the im- 
“ munities and privileges of citizens ; for the firft clafs are confi- 
4i dered as former fubje&s, the fecond and third as acquired 
4t fubjefb of England. 11 

But Phocion darts another difficulty : He fays, to imagine, that 
by cfpoufing the caufe of Great Britain, they become aliens, is to 
admit, that fubjefts may, at pleafure, renounce (heir allegiance 
to the date cf which they were members, and devote themfelves 
to a foreign jurifdi&ion ; “ a principle/ 1 he adds, 44 contrary 
to law, and fubverdve of government. 51 

To this I reply, that if there was nothing more in the cafe than 
their adhering to the then enemies of oar country, 1 would readily 
join Phocion in opinion, that this a&ion fimply, fhould not be 
condrued to amount to alienation ; bit it fhonld be condrued to 
amount to treafon. So, iniieid of aliens, I would render them 
traitors, and as fuch, put the penal laws in force againft them. 

But it is by treaty, that they become alien* or fubjetfs of En- 
gland, By the treaty England adopted them as fubjeeb, and by 
ratifying that treaty, the dates, and this date, from the fhare 
fhe had in it, confemed to that adoption. And this ia the great 
benefit of the treaty to them, which Phocion fays, we would vio- 
late; whereas it appears that we, who he dubs heated and 
designing mw> ar; the r**l .fVfpcrters cf it. 


Granting 
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Granting them to be aliens, Phocion continues, they cannot 
bold real property under our government, their real eftates then 
jmift be confidered as belonging to the public, this is congesti- 
on, and thereby the treaty is violated, I anfwer, that they ara 
aliens, but aliens ftipulated for. If in doing this, our miniflers 
have exceeded the powers given them, and Congrefs alfo, by 
acceding to what they have done ; or, if they agreed to an articla 
in the treaty, which wars with the nature of government or with 
the particular genius of ours, let it be fo declared, and alfo the 
confcquence of the blunder ; then we may take up the fubjeft ia 
another point of view. But till then we mu& confider it as it is, 
and take it for granted that it is right. 

But for my own part, I cannot fee the inconfiflency of it, Sup- 
pofe the Britifh Eaft India company had claims to certain lands in 
America, before her feparation from England, and by an article 
of the treaty it fhould be agreed, that they (hould have the privi- 
lege of felling it, fame might doubt the juftice of it, but I 
think none could doubt tbs right. 

To make it appear, that in removing a number of thefe peo- 
ple, profecutions of fome kind or other would be necefiary, and 
which are forbid by the treaty, teems to be a chief defign of Pho- 
cion, Befide others which have been obferved, he ftarts this : 
Hew will it be determined, but by prcfecution, who have fo ad- 
hered to the enemy, as in a legal fenfe to amount to a crime ? I 
anfwer, in the fir it place, that no qusflion of law arifes on th« 
fubjeft; 

It is by treaty, and not by law, that we are to judge of them ; 
for the ratification of that has, in effea, repealed all the laws that 
ftood in force again!! them. If the treaty have not this power, 
then have we played the cheat, not only with England, but with 
every power that was reprefented in that .Congrefs, which fettled 
the terms of peace. In the fecond place, that the treaty itfelf 
makes the diftin&ion that otherwife would be wanting; and all 
that is neceffary for the legifiature in this particular is, by an aft 
of grace to make a diftinftion of a very different kind ; to diilin. 
guifh and reilore to citizendup, the deferving of thofs who are by 
treaty made fubje&s of Eogland. 

I prefume it mud by this time clearly appear, that the people 
we are fpeaking of are the fubjefts of England. It then remains 
to fee, what neceffity demands, and whatjuiiice and honour will 
allow to be done with them ; and in this inveftigation, let us 
throw afide every pafiion, but that which is concerned for ths 
fafety and true iptereft of the (late. 

Before I proceed, permit me to lay it down as a maxim, that 
it is a principle coincident with the very nature of lociety, that 
there be a power veiled in it, in fome form or other, adequate to 
the purpofe, not only cf corre&ing any prefent evil in it, bat to 
prevent a probable future one* 

Though 
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Though 1 abhor all reafonings which tend to make lefs hei« 
nous the dreadful fio of taking arms againft our country, both as 
it regards the eternal law ofjuftice, and alfo good policy ; yet as 
the country has agreed by aiolemn compel, not to take venge-t 
ance of ihofe of this charader in America, both our honour and 
lntereft are concerned to preferve this compact inviolate, fo upon 
this occafion I (hall dilmifs all that pallion arifing from a lively 
recolledion of what this country has fuftained from them, would 
didate, and fpeak of them only as they refped our political fafety, 
as a morbid humour in our political body, which requires healthy 
remedies to expel. 

After a farmer has prepared his ground, would he mix cockle 
with his feed-wheat to grow up with, and contaminate the whole- 
fome grain ? In effablilhing a young empire, fhould we leave the 
principle of fedition in its foundation? But Phocion will tell us 
that this is a bug-bear danger. Make it their interefi and they will 
be good fubjetts , God forbid, the government fhould make 
their inlerelt to be hi friends ; for to do this, would be to bring 
the principles of the government to fuit them % not them to fuit it. 
The tor y principle, where it has been long entertained, and where 
it has long beat unifon with the pafljons, is more fixed and immo- 
veable than the belt eftablifhed government I fpeak of ihofe who 
have been much concerned in government fpeculation. Of poli- 
tical opinions, tbofe which refped monarchical and republican go- 
vernments, are molt eppofed of courfe molt irrcconcileable ; they 
beget a contempt for each other, in the members of the two go* 
Vernments. 

To (how that our fears for the well-being of our government on 
this occafion, are founded in reafon, and not ideal, befide what 
has been already laid, let us confider the number and quality of 
the people, who, lam afhamed to fay, are the fubje&s of difpute* 
and the difference between the government which their principles 
Contend for, and ours. 

In a monarchical government, I grant the dodrine of Phocion 
jnay obtain. There fear might make it their intereft to be good 
fubjeds ; the fear cf offending againll the government. But, in 
a republican government, the people are their own governors. A 
republican government mull take its fhape from the opinion of 
the people, and is variable, as the opinions of its component parts 
may vary ; hence the neceffity of cos-reding that evil, which may 
fpring from a corruption of opinion, and though it may be con- 
fined to a few at firft, it may communicate to the overturning of 
the government. The number of thofe who are in reality mal- 
contents in America, are not fo fmall as may be imagined ; nor 
£re their views and hopes fo humble a 3 many fuppofe. 

I have faid that government has a tight to anticipate probable 
evils. The tory principle contains in it a mortal and irreconci- 
leable hatred to our government. That this principle will be 
communicated, is too probable, when we confider the wealth, 

&he 
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the art, the perfeverance and falhion of many of its prefent pollef* 
fors. 

On the other hand, let U9 confsder the indigence which the ra* 
vages of a long and accurfed war have created in the other party, 
which muftcaufe them affiduoufly to attend to their own private con« 
earns. For though fome of them (till preferve a lively attention 
to the government, yet in many the effeft which I have mention- 
ed, has beeo wrought; and in a little time the laft fpafms of the 
republican fpirit will be over, the meager ghoft of poverty with 
all her train of evils, being conftantly before them, every other 
confideration will yield to the fpur of neceffity* fn the mean 
while, the mal-contents are left with the means, and can afford 
the Ieifure to get into adminiftration, This, fellow citizens is the 
condition of affairs ; — — I blu(h to proclaim it, to which the 
writings and fayings of whig? tend to bring you ! — For Phocion 
tells you, that he has been an eminent fervant of the republic in 
eftablilhing her independency. If a revolution is effeded in the 
manner above (fated, however infamous the means, yet when the 
revolution is compleated, it is a juft one, becaufe it mult be fup* 
pofed that a majority of opinions are for it. Therefore I fay,- it 
is importantly the duty of the prefent government to anticipate 
iuch an evil, by removing the caufcs of pravity of opinion, BuS 
ihort of a revolution, a perverfion of the principles of our govern- 
ment, which is more eafily wrought, may be as wounding to the 
upright republican. 

With regard to England’s renewing her claim to the country* 
on the fuppofition that ill policy abroad, and anarchy at home, 
fhould invite her to it, I am clearly of opinion it would not be her 
intereft to do it ; for, if (he (hould fucceed, the extent and rapid 
growth of the country would prevent its being long tributary to 
that diftant idand. I am alfo fully convinced, that the late and 
prefent miniftry of England did not, and do not, with for the 
re-union of the country upon any other terms than as a farm, 
from which (lie is to derive fubftantial revenue , without allowing 
the tenant any vote in the difpofition of it. But we are not to 
calculate what is only the real intereft of a nation, whofe monarch 
has the right of making peace and war. Suppofe the inclination 
pf the prefent king lhould not lead him to reclaim the country ; 
yet, his fon, when he comes to the throne, may be ambitious for 
the glory of recovering the loft dominion of his father. And as to 
the difficulty of obtaining money from parliament to carry on an 
unreafonable war, the rapid corruption of that people will pro- 
bably foon remove it. 

There is no other way of preventing this probable corruption 
of opinion, but by removing the caufe, which I have aflerted to 
be the mal-contents of America. Having, as we prefume, (hewn 
the neceffity, let us now, as propofed, enquire if honour and 
equity will confent to the meafure. 

The treaty which juftice and honour forbid us to violate, does 

not 
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aot, even upon fo liberal a conftruttion, a* I believe Phocion him* 
f«!f would give it, debar the ftates from making laws that may 
be falutary to the government, and advantageous to the people, 
though in their confequences they may operate againft the intereft 
•f the fubje&s of England. Suppofe a line to be drawn, and 
the deferving of thofe, who by treaty are made fubjeffo of 
England, Pnould be re*adopted, and iavefted with all the privi- 
leges of citizens ; and, after this, laws fhouid be palled, giv- 
ing the citizens the exclufive benefits of trade. This law would 
operate no more againft the fubjeft* of England that are here, than 
againft thofe who are at home, except in this, the efFecI cf the 
law in one cafe, fends thefe home, and in the #iher cafe, keeps 
them there, or rather prevents their coming here as traders. 

There was a time when the people of England confidered them- 
felves in danger from a corruption cf opinion of another kind — I 
mean of religious opinion. Pew proteftaats complained of it as 
unjuft or difhonourable, that the govern mwit ena&ed laws to fup- 
prefs the growth of the Roman Catholic religion. 

A government has a clearer right to interfere in checking the 
promulgation of depravity in political, than in religious opinion. 
If the tory principle fhouid be reprefted in this way, it is a remedy 
ufed for the health and prefervation of the body politic, and as 
fuch no one, cot even the teries, can complain of it as unjuft, 
though they may deprecate the hirdlhip of the meafure as applied 
to themfelves. 

In the firft cafe, that is tgainft laws for exclufive trade, it has 
been obje&ed, that by removing thefe people we remove a great 
part of the fiver, and gold out of the ftate. With as much pro- 
priety it may be argued againft the meafure, that we fhouid remove 
a great part of the writing paper out of the ftate. 

Money is a conveniency, not an article of trade ; being fuch, 
wherever trade centers money will. The importance of this city, 
as a place of trade, is not owing to the quantity cf money that is 
now in it, or that ever was in it, at any one time. It is with efFe&s 
that we trade, and the mercantile confequcnce of this town arifes 
from its being central to the efie&s of this and the adjoining ftates, 
and the conveniency of its water communication, Suppofe this 
city traded only with the efFe&s of this ftate, then its quantity of 
trade would be in exafl: proportion to the annual produce of the 
ftate, though there fhouid not be an ounce of fiver or gold in the 
place tomorrow* 

Another objeftion ftiil more futile has been made againft a law for 
exclufive trade. That we prevent the merchants of England from 
coming over and fettling with us, and their fnips from vifiting us, 
which would be a dreadful misfortune to the trading intereft ot the 
ftate. €t Open your arms, or ports,” ( I do not remember which) 
faid the writer of a hand bill, “ to the fhips of foreign nations.” 

Unlefs Congrefs ftiould have in contemplation to give feme par- 
ticular privileges to the French nation, and to which 1 fnall have no 

objeftion, 
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obj >tion, I declare I have not a wifh ever to fee a foreign veflel, 
©r a foreign merchant, vifit this continent, except as a tra- 
veller, I would »ot be underftood to with a prohibition of foreign 
vefTels to our harbours ; but I wifh they may be difcouraged, by 
encouraging ffoip-building here. With ns, who have it in our 
power to make veflels and naval floret, articles of export ; and who 
want article! of export fo much, would it be to our interefl: to carry 

on our trade in foreign bottoms ? With regard to foreign 

merchants, it is well known that there are, at prefent, more 
adventurers in trade, in America, than there is trade to fupport, 
that is, the {pine of trade is more than in proportion to its 
quantity. When foreign merchants migrate to the two Ameri- 
cas, it is generally with a view to mend or make their fortunes, and 
to return home and enjoy them. Can fuch men feel themfelves 
interefled in the welfare of our government ? Is it not more pro- 
bable that they will ftill confider themfelvet of the nation which 
they left ; and as far as they have influence in the government, ufls 
it for the interefl: of their own nation, to which they ftill feel 
themfelves belonging ? Would it then be fo cflennally our duty 
to encourage fuch fettlers to fopplant our own traders ; and who, if 
they acquire fortunes, is it probable they will be ufed to the benefit 
of «ur governmeat? 

There is a kind of fsttlere that I could wifti might be encouraged 
from all countries ; tliefe are hufbandmen and manufacturers. 
When thelc migrate, they do it with a view to remain where they 
fettle. Befide thefe, fcientific men of all kinds fhould be encourag- 
ed to vifit us. For, whether they become permanent refldents or 
not, ‘they are ufeful while they do flay. 

I would encourage huflbandmen sed manufacturer* to come to 
the country, and difeourage traders, for the fame reafon that I 
would encouraga articles of export, and difeourage articles of im- 
port, by holding cut bounties oa the one flue, and impofts on the 
other. 

So general is the cry of the balance of trade being againft 
America, that the blockhead who wants fkill to balance his cane, 
will put on the face of bufmefs, end tell me, “the balance of 
trade is agamft us/’ Will importing foreign merchants into tho 
country tend to place this balance in its favour. The truth is, a 
balance of trade cannot exift sgainfl: a country longer than a year 
or two. For if the imports of this year exceed the exports, the 
balance mu ft be paid the next year. If the articles of export fhould 
not be fo increafed, as by the next year to maks up the balance, 
then the articles of import will be prcportionably diminifhed. A 
balance cannot be always due. The imports and exports mufl, 
in the long run, bear an exact proportion to each other. If 
our expoits arc fmall, our imports muft confequently be fm&ll. 

Fhe nation then cannot abound in foreign productions $ they 
cannot be in a flats of affluence. 

This teaches us a plain and Ample truth, viz. That the riches 
a a&Uoa ars drived from t*e cultivation 8 f its land, and its 

®anwfa&urie$i 
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jnanufa&urief. Merchants are the agents of the farmers anc ja« 
nufafturer?, to 'exchange their commodities for thofe of other 
countries, which this will not produce. 

This is a fimple ftate of the cafe $ I wifh I hadleifure to eaten 
more fully into it. 

To increafe the wealth of our ftate then, we fhould invite huf- 
bandraen and manufa&urers into the country, and look coldly 
on traders, for that part of our community is already too numerous, 
and will probably caufe the temporary inconvenience which I have 
mentioned, of placing the balance of trade againft us for a time, 
which muft create a fcarcity of foreign commodities for fome time 
after. Unlefs greater exertions in cultivating the land fhould im* 
mediately fucceed it and make up the balance, 

Phocion’s letter being effentially, though not minutely answered* 
fome of his arguments which are not noticed, depending upon 
principles which have been difproved, fome not applying at all 
to the cafe in queftior, and fome in reality unexceptionable, I 
will take leave of my reader, after obfervigig, that I do not wifh 
the policy of the ftate to take into copfideracion the Tmall finnar 
from the ignorant. Our government is in n,o danger : It is the 
bell-weathers of the flock that vve fhould guard againft. 

There is no form cf government fo delicate in itj nature, and 
which requires fo much attention to preferve, as that which cxifU 
3 n the minds of the people. While corruption is kept cut of itj 
there is no form of government fo honourable to men, and fo 
happy to the partaker of it ; and when corrupted, there is no go-. 
vernment fo much to be detefted and avoided. Confidering things 
in this point of view, and confidering what it has coft us to efta- 
bJifh this government, what it would have coft us if we had failed 
in it, I am not willing to trifle with the acquifition. To rifque 
it from a falfe notion of generofity, or becaufe it is eafy for Phoci- 
on and others to beftow the epithet of vindi&ive on the falutary 
jneafures that may be propofed for its prefervation. 

We did at the commencement of the war, and have in the whole 
coutfe of it, kept it in view as a debt which we owed to pofterity, 
to bequeath to them that liberty which we recived from our an- 
ceftors. Having got this in our power by an hazardous and dread 
ful conflift, to fufFcr the ineftimabie acquifition to perifh b) 
negled, would be not only to betray them but ourfelves. 

THE END OF MENTOR’* REPLY, 


Philadelphia March $otb. 1784 

M B moran du M • Every Gentleman that has besn fupplied wit 
theft two Pamphlets in their prefint imperfcdl filiation, are re ' 
quejled to be Jo very obliging as to callfcr their completion ai 
BEL L’s B OO K- STORE, near St, Paul's Church , in 
Third-Street , as Joon as they are Adverlijed , and the favour 
will be gratefully acknowledged, By their re/pefiful Servant * 

ROBERT BELL. 


